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Volume XIV SATURDAY, JULY %& 


Lecturas Para Principiantes 


By Mepora Loomis Ray, Chairman, 
Spanish Department, Washington 
Irving High School, New York, 
N. Y. 


176 pages With Vocabularies and Illustrations 


tdi ieieietnintntininmtedeedoa ee th tt eee eT Pe 


A unusually easy and interesting supplemen- 

tary reader for the first half-year in Spanish in 
either junior high schools or senior high schools. 
Through an attractive story of a boy and girl and 
their uncle, which forms the theme of the entire 
book, it teaches a practical vocabulary of everyday 
life and provides a wide range of information about 





South American realia which is of interest to every 
American. The forty short lessons, all connected 
in thought, present a variety of work consisting of 
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text, grammar, drill, questions in Spanish, vocabu- 


lary, and material for translation into Spanish. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By CHarLes A. BEARD AND MAryY RITTER BEARD 


This book is a topical history setting forth the important 
aspects, problems and movements of each period. 

The emphasis is on those historical topics which help to 
explain how our nation has come to be what it is today. 

There is detailed treatment of the social and economic 
aspects of our history, especially in relation to the politics of 
each period. 

The causes and results of wars, the problems of financing 
and sustaining armed forces rather than military strategy are 
treated. 

More space than usual is devoted to our own times, and 
special attention given to those current questions which must 
form the subject matter for sound instruction in citizenship. 

Diplomacy, foreign affairs, world relations, and the re- 
ciprocal influences of nations, all have their appropriate place 
in the text. 

The authors have aimed to stimulate habits of analysis, 
comparison, association, reflection, and generalization—habits 
calculated to enlarge as well as inform the mind. 
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the last session of the Si 


which met on December 6t 
cessful in getting the bill 
SCHOOL ANI IETY weekly journal \ every effort be 


the field of education in r 1 to the 7 Second. 


ine 
lems of American democracy, e« ( fa eKeen quested to 
and published every Friday by TH I friends of the 


Press, Laneaster, Pa., trict in the 


$5. Oa year; 15 eents a copy. ‘a ntral 
state promote the passage ¢ 
TI ird. That bulletins be pre] 


lished under the authority of tl 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COM. ommission, setting for 
MISSION OF THE NATIONAL ED- port of the bill 
UCATION ASSOCIATION prepared by th 


; ; on a noe oe preceding the first m¢ 
[ur Legislative Commission of the Nation- 


] 


. . ° : was appr ved and 
al Education Association, created by resolu- 


: : ; es ; tive Commission Series 
tion adopted at the Salt Lake City meeting 


a year ago, and appointed by President 
Hunter, held its first meeting in Washington 
at the headquarters of the association on 
September 10 and 11, 1920. Mr. Magill 


1 Presented to the General Session ; 


on July vy George D. Straver, profess« 
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rganization last fa 


ad to report that the commission 


h gratifying success in the carry- 


Through the efforts 


these plans. 


secretary of the commission a very 


been de 


working organization has 


with representatives in nearly every 


‘ongressional District in the United States. 


State committees have been formed that have 


worked earnestly and loyally for the 
Bill. The 


dents and teachers throughout the 


promo- 


tion of the Educational superinten- 


country in 


response to the eall of the commission have 


done very effective work. The first bulletin 


published by the commission, Legislative Com- 


mission Series Number One, has had a very 


wide circulation, about twenty-five thousand 


having been sent out. This article 


COP Le oe 


was also printed in many of the leading edu- 


eational journals and magazines. Special 


articles prepared by the e} airman f the com 


mission were published in many of the leading 


nagazines and in the daily The com- 


press 
mission has secured wide itv, the results 
1} have bee n very ¢ 


mon 
biti. 


rt icular! 


This national committ 


tributi 
helpful in securing spec 


bear the 


itv and in helping 


Education: 


the reprint of the 


Committee’s Report on the b 


publications. This lay committee, which 


already rendered such valuable service, 


tinuing its activities in support of 


Towne r-Sterling sill. 


, 


The support and cooperation that has be 


given our cause by other national organiza 


tions interested in the promotion of a Depart 


ment of Education has been most gratifying 


The interest has widened until it ean trutl 


fully be said that millions of the ve ry best 
peo} le 


country are taking a perso 


interest in the promotion of our educati 
bill. 

The Smith-Towner bill was favorably r 
ported by the Committee on Education of 
House on June 11, 1921. The official 


of the committee, prepared by Judge Towner, 


re |» rt 


was an unusually strong document in support 
of the principles of the bill, and was given 
very wide circulation throughout the country. 
A few 
bill was made by the Committee on Education 


Labor of the Senate. 


weeks later a favorable report on the 


and Owing to the con- 


gested condition of legislation during the e 
ing week of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
npossible 

Flouse. 


At a meetu 
Atlantie City 
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associ 
pos- 
the if Congre 
in each section provid department, 
ran appropriation the provision of the lent were created, 
al bill which guarante ate and local it, and that t 


in the management : 1e ‘hools. It 


lso agreed to insert : ‘tion creating indey lent Dep: 


Counce ‘dueation, to consist ot those preser 
Suy rintendents of all e states, 


ive educators representing the differ- 


in education 


On April 11, at the openn 
sion ' the Sixtv-seventh 
essman Towner of Iowa 
n its revised form. A 
as introduced in the Senate 
ling of South Dakota. The bill is known 
Towner-Sterling bill, H. R. 7 and S. 
In its revised form the Towner-Ster- 
received even more enthusiastic 
endorsement throughout the country than the 
rinal Smith-Towner bill. opposition which 
Soon after the opening of the special session stacles whic 
Congress a movement was started for the discourage us. 
of a Department of Public Welfare. are enlisted 
» outline for this proposed department must all be wil 
was announced, it was found that education sary to bring 
was to be included as one of its subdivisions the future wi 
long with a number of other more or less righteousness 
inrelated interests. Feeling that the success taints 
* this movement would mean the virtual come in 
defeat of the principles for which we had fond hope 
stood, we called upon the educators of 
country, as well as the different organizations 
that have so loyally supported our cause, to 
express themselves with respect to the desira- EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
bility of placing education in the proposed THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Welfare Department. A special hearing was UNITED STATES AND THE PUB 
held on May 18 before the Joint Committees tC SCHOCLS 
on Edueation of the Senate and House, which PoINnTING out thi future 
was conducted by the Field Secretary, at American business 
which the educators and friends of education American p thlie scho« 


appeared to present their cause. There was the Chi 
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Laws and Administration. 
statement declares that “ Ameri- 
suffer as long as ignorance 


school problem is 


usiness will 


and the too great 


prevatls, 


for business to ignore.” Some facts con- 


cerning the American public schools used in 


the pamphlet are: 


} 


if every hundred pupils who en 


only fifteen get through high se 
fewer than three finish college, 


More than five m 


whom ; ive porn, over ten vears 


illion persons, 


neither read nor write the simplest words 
en estimated that four times that num 

read a newspaper or write a letter. 
is costing the United States $825,000, 
through accidents and inefficiency. 
more than 


United 


read or rite the 


thirteen million foreign 
States to-day, five million 
ean not English lan 
ind two million of whom are illiterate. 


40 per cent. of our elementary school 
so large that the 1 vidual child ean 
given necessary ¢ personal instrue 


blie schools 
or about 
the time. costs the 


$195 000.000 


125,000 teachers, out of a 
profession annually and their places are 
] 


nexrne ne neonple 
pv experienced peopl 


men 


percentage of 
has fallen from 43 


per cent, in 1916, and 16 per 


The public schools of the 


60,000,000 a vear. 


’ ‘ 
about $ 


PART-TIME SCHOOLS FOR WORKING 
CHILDREN 


CONE f the most progressiv 
movements in compulsory edt 


the passage by many states 


‘hool laws, which afford a child who has left 


further 


hool for employment opportunity for 


education by providing part-time compulsory 
for a specified number of hours each 

Some of these laws apply also to ur 
employed children or to children who are n 
attendance re- 


longer subject to day-school 


quirements. A brief analysis of the continu- 
ation and evening school laws of each state, 
as well as those prescribing day-school attend 


ance, is shown in a chart recently issued by 


S. Department of Labor through the 
Children’s Bureau, entitled “ State Compul- 
School Attendance Standards 


the Employment of Minors, January 1, 


affecting 
1921.” 
have 


compulsory provision for continuation school 


sé ry 


This chart shows that 22 states now 


attendance. In 3 of these states, however, the 


establishment of such schools is not compul- 


and in 1, the school authorities ars 


sory, 
merely empowered, not compelled, to establish 
part-time schools and to require attendance. 
The age limit to which the compulsory at- 
tendance provisions apply varies, 10 states re- 
age, 1 

The 


hours 


quiring attendance up to 18 years of 
state up to 17, and 11 states up to 16. 
from 4 to 8 


amount of attendance is 


weeklv: the laws of each state either specify 
or imply that this period shall be counted as 
part of the child’s legal working hours. 

In 8 states, the law permits no exemptions; 
in the other states, the exemptions vary, 3 
excusing a child who has completed the eighth 
grade. Only 12 states now provide for evening 
school attendance, the progress which has been 
made in day and continuation school laws 
having obviated this need to a great extent, at 
least for children under 16. In most of these 


states, the law covers only minors over 16 


who can not speak, read, or write English 
with specified proficiency, in 1 state applying 
to aliens only. As in the continuation school 


laws, the attendance requirement varies, some 


states having only a general requirement of 
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regular attendance ”- pecifving an 
ittendance of from four to ei hours weekly. 
NEGRO EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 


ah 


[He state department of education in North 
lina has created a division of Negro edu- 
tion with an enlarged staff of white and 


Mr. Newbold, who has had 


ored assistants. 


charge of Negro rural schools in the state £ 
vears, will have charge of the division. I 


rk has already attracted notice outside of 

is state, and has long had the confidence and 
support of both races in North Carolina. 

The new plans put increased emphasis on 
teacher training. Teachers will be prepared 
at the three state normal schools and the state 
college for Negroes, at eight or ten private 
and church schools which have asked for state 
cooperation and oversight, at twenty-one 
county training schools, to which four will be 
added next year, and at three or four state 


high schools. Six weeks’ summer schools are 


also being held, and winter study-groups will 


The 


establishment of city high schools will be svs- 


be provided for during the school year. 


tematically promoted. Close state oversight 
f all schools, from the graded schools up, is 
that the work 


throughout the state. 


planned, may be standardized 


Thirty-seven new Rosenwald schools have 
been completed and paid for during the year, 
and eighty-one are under construction. County 
superintende nts in twenty-two counties are 
arranging for sixty-six more of these schools 
next year, the county school boards having 
made the necessary appropriations. Forty-five 
counties have Jeanes industrial supervisors, 
and five more will have them next fall. 

To finance the work of the new divison of 
Negro education the state appropriates $635,- 
000, the Rosenwald Fund $75,000, the General 
Edueation Board $27,000, the 
Slater Funds $15,000 each. In addition are 


the large sums given by the counties for Jeanes 


Jeanes and 


supervisors, county training schools, Rosen- 
wald schools, ete. 

The state department of health is in close 
cooperation with the division; and standards 


of education and living are rising among the 


ry) + " y 


,? a ii Ak oak 


tor the Negroes’ responst to or vadening 


portuniti s, and forecasts increa pros 


eR at ta 
perity for both races throug] 


THE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
POLITICS 


INSTITUTE 


aire ady 
1} 
held at 


August 


As has been 
Society, there will be 
from July 29 to 
Polities with lectures by dis 
on international affairs. 
at 11 o’clock 
Among the speak 
Chief 


Commonwealth, 


The opening exercises will oceur 
Friday morning, July 29. 
ers on that will be 
Taft, the Governor of the 
Mayor Peters of Boston and President Lowell 
of Harvard. l 
deliver an address, dealing with some phases 
the 


The following are the subjects and lectures 


occasion Justice 


} 
i 


On August 13 Bishop Brent w 


of our relations to Philippine Islands. 


thus far definitely arranged: 


International Relations of Old World States, in 
of e Causes of Wars and 
Means of averting them: iscount Brvee 

Russia’s Foreign Relatio ] 


cluding a Discussion 


Century: Baron Sergius A 
Near Eastern Affairs and 
Bulgarian Minister Stephen 
The Place of 
Count Paul Teleki, 
Mode rn 
nancial Aspects: 
The Economie Fac 


Prof ssor Ax hille Viallate. 


Hungary 


taly, its Inte 
ex-Premi 


tor in 


Lord Brvce, Baron Korft and Mr. Panare 
toff are already in the country. Count Telek 
sails on the 
Tittoni on the Dante 20 and 
Professor Viallate on the France on July 25. 

In addition to the lectures to which the pub 


July ov, signor 


Mauretanw on 


Aligh ‘ ri on July 


lie is invited there will be a series of con 
ferences limited to men and women connected 
with the faculties of colleges and universities 
and to those who, by reason of special trainin 


practical experience or official position, are 


The 


scope and work of these conferences and their 


qualified to contribute to the discussions 


relation to the lecturs is shown by the 


courses 
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Professor F. W., 

L.. Masson. 
International Law: 
Harvard; 


secretary, 


Lloyd Haberly. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Department of Superintendence of the 
National 
Chicago on February 27 ane 


1 and Hotel 


Edueation Association will meet in 


28 and on March 
head- 


The Congress will be 


quarters for superintendents, and it is planned 


to hold meetings of the association in the Con 
gress Hotel, Auditorium Hotel, Stratford 
Hotel and the Blackstone Hotel. 
tive committee decided on Chicago as against 
Mardi Gras would 


at the regular time of the meeting, 


The execu 


New Orleans, because the 
take place 
which would mean a postponement beyond the 
Rooms and reservations may be 
Martin 


xg ees 
superintendent, Chicago, who will be in charge 


usual time. 


made through Mr. Hogge, assistant 
of local hotel accommodations. 

Own the occasion of the visit of representa- 
tives of universities in the British Empire to 
the congress in Oxford, 
ferred the degree of D.C.L. 
Stout, chancellor of the 


Zealand; Sir Robert A. 


Convocation 
Sir Robert 


University of New 


con- 


upon 


Falconer, president of 


ALEY, 
Maine for the 


Dr. Ropert Jupson 

University of 

was elected president ot 

dianapolis, on July 26. 

his office at the 

and will take up hi 

tember 1. 

L. VcVEy, 

ty of Kentucky, was offer 
University of Missour 
A. Ross Hill, but 


inte rest d 


Dr. FRANK 


those 
tucky and the assurance 
‘or the institution ha 
University of Kentucky. 
L. Atcer has been 
dent of the Rhode Island Coll 


formerly the State Normal School 


JOUN 


tion, 
Jr., educational editor of 


Post, 


publications of the 


’ Carson Ryan, 
the New York Evening 
of the 


Education, has been appointed 


and formerly 


editor Bureau of 
professor of 
education at Swarthmore College. 

RAYMOND WALTERS, registrar and assistant 
professor of English at Lehigh University, has 
ollege 


to sueceed William A. Alexander, who resigns 


been appointed dean of Swarthmore ( 
to go to Indiana University. 

Dr. R. M. Oapen, professor of education at 
Cornell University, who was elected ad interim 
the College of Arts and Sciences t 
Professor Frank Thilly, 
the election. 

Martie C 


braska State Teache rs’ College, has accepted a 


dean of 
succeed has decli 1© 


Exiuis, dean of women at Ni 


similar position in the Minnesota State Teach- 
Mankato. 


Dr. Cuester A. MATHEWSON, for seven years 


ers College at 


head of the department of science in the Max- 
well Training School for Teachers, srooklyn, 
N. Y., has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of biology in the School of Education 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


mm = 
tendent of the 


SuHawkey, formerly state superin- 


West Virginia schools, has 
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rintendent at Bluefield, 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES Henry, 
n, Wash., has announced his resigna 
hool year. Su 


ve W th the close of the schoo vea 


rintendent Henry gave as his reason, the 


it of the proposed school levy and the fail 


f the citizens two support 
1 program. 
tur, 


Mr. J. O. Enciemay, of 


} 
elected 


Deca 


superintendent of schoo 


Mr. Watter A. Zavaa, superintendent of 
Is at Barnesville, O., has r ied to be 


1 . 
member oO 


We learn from the 
uM. C 


supervisory 


Bettinger, 

Ange] 

ls by the present Board of Education, has 

member of the board. Mrs. 
; 


widow of the late Dr 


department of the Los 


elected a 
C. Millspaugh, 
sse F. Millspaugh, who was president 
State Normal School of Los Angeles, has 
been elected as one of the “ Citizens’ Bet 


board. 


+ 


school ” representatives on the 


H. Kirk, superintendent of East Cleve- 


was elected president of the 


schools, 
Association at the sev- 
enty-fourth annual convention held at Cedar 
succeeding Frank 


About 3.000 


State Teachers’ 
Point from June 28 to 30, 
lin P. Geiger of East Liverpool. 
teachers attended the convention. 
at Clark Uni- 
versity was given Dr. John M. 
( larke, director of the New Y ork State Mu- 


THE commencement address 
on June 13 by 
seum. The occasion was the first commence- 
ment under the presidency of Dr. Wallace W. 
Atwood. 
Dr. J. L. 
pervision at the University of Missouri, gave 
the ° 


MeriaM, professor of schools su- 


two series of lectures at University of 
Omaha from July 11 to 22. His topics were: 


= Project Work Pri ject Methods,” and 
“ The Community and the Three R’s.” 


and 


THe State Normal School at Warrensburg, 
Mo., celebrated its fiftieth anniversary at the 


end of June. Amor 
Governor A. M. Hyde, 
States Commissioner of 
perintendent Sam 
Hendricks, John R. 
W. A. Bra 


ndent 


urge, 


Pittsburg, 


under the 


held, 
Harmon, at Harvard University 
Addresses w 


noon of July 29 


PERMANENT 
of Ne W 


closing 


Englat 


SESSIOI 


» first meeting of 
Business Officers 

leges. H. A. Vickers, 

New Hampshire College, 
dent Fred C. Kenney of 


lege 


Massa 
and 
the Un 
of the 


iegwes entering the 


chuse tts 


and 
Agricultural College, secretary treasurer. 
President Bailey of 


Vermont is the third member 


Guy versity of 


executive 
committee. The eco 
Tufts, Williams, Dartmou 
Vermont, C 
Massacl ] 

Holy 


eiation are 

New Hampshire, 
Agricultural Coll 
Middlebury, 


University, Smith, 


ege, 
tural College, 
wich 
for Women and Bowdoin. 


We learn from Scho: 
anniversary of th 


superinte ndents in 


system was observed 
when Associate 
Meleney called attention t 


body Wis held on July 


first meeting of th 
1, 1896. Superintendent Gustave Strauben 
muller and Superintendent Meleny the 


only men present who had attended the 


were 


initial 
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Session a quarter i century ago Edgar 


a membet ) board 


14] 


svstems of al ] boroug! 8S were con- 


D. Sh mer Was elected 


ut in when the 
school 
solidated he became a district superintendent 
and it was only a few months ago that he was 
in the board of 


elected to membership super- 


ntendents again. 


[ue contract has been let and ground is 


a new education building at 


‘ing broken for 
. 


Washington. The building 


half a million, and it will be 


the University of 
will cost nearly 
one of the finest in the country. It is expected 
that it will be ready for occupancy by October, 
1922. the Home Eeo- 


nomics, Philosophy and Commerce Halls al- 


It will harmonize with 


ready constructed in the same quadrangle. 


Girts to DePauw University during 1920- 
The 


was 


21 amounted to $777,825.00. lecturer 
Mandenhall Foundation 
Brown, of Yale Divinity School; 
on the Robert E. 
Speer, secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 


on the Dean 
Charles E. 
Jeemer Foundation, Dr. 
Church; on the 
Foundation, Dr. Tekys Hsieh, Chi- 
labor to the United 


sions of the Presbyterian 


Horizon 
nese representative of 


and Professor Stephen Leacock, of 


MeGill University. 


States, 


Two years ago Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
pledged a total of $50,000 for the work of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
the meantime the institute, under 
Henry 


eago. In 
the direction of 
Breasted, head of the department of oriental 


languages and literatures, has made with re- 
x ¢ 


Professor James 


markable success an archeological survey of 
the Near East, including Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
and Syria, and the rare collections made by 
the expedition are on exhibition in the Has- 
kell Oriental Museum. Mr. Rockefeller has 
now doubled his original gift, making the 
total $100,000. Mr. Rockefeller has also of 
fered to give $60,000 toward excavations at 


Megiddo (the 


Palestine. 


ancient Armageddon) in 

Out of a budget of $10,000,000 passed by the 
recent Puerto Rican legislature and approved 
by Acting Governor José Benedicto, a little 


more than $4,000,000 is set aside for the p 


wls of the island. This is $1,000,001 


lie seh 
more than the last school budget an 
est amount ever appropriated for educat 


any one year. 


Baron Epmonp pe RotruscHitp, adminis 
trator of the 


France, has given 10,000,000 franes to found 


Eastern Railway Company 


scientific institute to encourage students t 
devote their lives to the work of research. T} 
institute will aim to develop science in in 


dustry and agriculture. The institute is to b 


managed by a council, members of which ar 
to be elected by the Academy of Sciences, t! 
College of France, the Faculty of Sciences 


and the Paris Museum. 


At the Anglo-American Conference of pro- 
fessors of history, held under the auspices of 
the University of London, during the week of 
July 11 to July 16, inclusive, the provost and 
the Committee of University College enter- 
tained the 
on July 11, and the inaugural meeting took 


members of the conference at tea, 


place at University College, beginning at 5 
p.M. The vice-chancellor of the University of 
London, Sir Sydney Russell-Wells, presided, 
and opening addresses were given by Mr. H 
A. L. Fisher, M.P., president of the Board of 
Education, and Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, d 

rector of Department of Historical Researe 

in the Carnegie Institute of Washington. The 
remaining sessions were held at the Institut 
of Historical Research. Professor A. F. Pol 
lard spoke on “ The objects of the Institute of 
Historical Research,” the principal officer, Sir 
E. Cooper Perry, presiding. In the afternoon 
the conference visited the Public Record Of 
fice, by invitation of the Master of the Rolls. 
and in the evening attended a reception by 


Lady Astor. 

At the meeting of the New York City Board 
of Education on July 20 the following were 
appointed, on the recommendation of the board 
of superintendents, for a probationary period 
of three years, to serve as principals of the 
schools indicated: Evening High Schools— 
New York for men, William Volkhausen; 
Seward Park, Mary L. Brady; Brooklyn, Li- 
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A. C 


iarest; Hariem, 


dad ¢ on; 
g Island City, Peter E. 
r Women, Lillian M. Elliot; 
for Men, 
Irving A. |] 
Men, Henry B. Hein; Cen } 
ves; W Anna L. Philli 
rk for Women, Adeline E. Simpson; Wash 
gton Heights, Charles F. Thellusson; | 
tidge, Joseph F. Wingebach; New York Tex- 
e, William H. Dooley; Murray Hill, Charles 
Harper; B. Howe; 
Manhattan, 
Pickett ; 


Evening School 


Stone; ronx, ary 
Den 
Curtis, William 
Walter E. 


I KOS 5 


Fos- 


in; Harlem 


Morris, 


ig 


tral, 
1] } 
lillamsourg, 


Say 


} 
lie 
hie 


B Bushwick, Charles 
Stuyvesant, Harry T. 
Maude McCain; Harlem, Charles J. 
Brooklyn, Henry T. Weed; 


for Industrial Arts, George K. 


Knox; 


Gombarts. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


TEACHING ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS AC- 
CORDING TO GOUIN 

To THE Eprtor or Scuoor anp Society: In 
an article entitled “ The Teaching of English 
to the Foreign-Born,” in ScHoot anp So- 
cieTy, June 15, 1921, the author, Robert Floyd 
Gray presents the virtues of the Gouin Method 
as applied to teaching English to foreigners. 
In that article the Gouin Method as modified 
by later authors of texts for teaching English 
to foreigners, is portrayed as practically ideal 

Here is a method 


modified : 


sample of the Gouin 


walk to the door 
I come to the door. 
I stop at the door. 
I take hold of th 
I the door. 


knob 
open 


The student acts out each statement as 
nakes it. 

Logically this method seems to leave mn 
ing be It deals 


learner’s experience ; inv Ives 


rth- 


for. with the 


it 


to wished 
dramatiza- 
tion, making meaning inevitable to the learner. 
It repeats, offering ample drill. 

The writer has watched this mode of teach- 
ing English at work with civilian immigrants 
and has watched the Y. M. C. A. and other 
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Languages. 


we Ifare 


soldiers. 


pointment. 

Ine dentally as 
for teaching Englis! 
method suggests the 
of all it perverts the 
N 


walk to 


to sound foreign. 


naturally, “* ] the door” 
the door.” He says rather, “ ] 
the door ” 


Why does this method not w 


or “I am walk ng to 
rk 
} e 7? ) 
work for several lessons while the exere 
This method also is 


for 


= 
Is novel. 


effective 


volved 


main oral composition; but 


does not motivate bevond the mere verbal ae 


tivity. The chief reason 
emphasis upon mere descriptive procedure 
makes no emotional appeal. It, moreover, 
too of childish 


doubt, as Gray pointed out, Gouin very 


suggestive experience 


fully studied the child’s experience in 
but it he 


ing a language; must forgo 


that adults are not children. may 


like difficulties in 


toward 


the 
task 18 


S fund: 


their attitude the 


TY ? 
ATTht 


same. In all le: 


tal. by 


2 Ve} 


Gouin’s method 


authors lacks ideas and 


the adult. It ignores the 

neglects the force of suggestior 
The biggest task 

them 


to inspire 


to read a few English 
names Every | 

ach succeeding 
America’s leading ideals 


Army Lessons in English, the 

in the Army Americanization sc} 
first lesson is “ | 

The 

want,” to the few wh 
dra 
similar to the Gouin pla he second | 
the 1 Americ: 
soldier ean read English. od Amer 

odore 


sentence of the 


gor rd English.” 


it, was made clear by zed conversat 


son learner reads 


soldier can write English. 


s perhaps that by 


have 
learning mechanism but 


not thy 


if und rstan 1 


Y) 


in 


y 


Roose- 
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“onfronted with the task of appointing 
teacher, will hardly hesitate when t} 
s between one who has had four v 
ogical and cult 
had only tw 


nade qu ite, 


solution 


} 


method in so far quired of candidates for pl 


day experiences 0 faculties, will weleome tl 


1 


ls forth activity and iney receive training for public service 


the learner and ea 
table interpretation of the meaning of the public expense. "hether their 
words the learner uses, is successful. In ad be large or small is a matter 
dition to these virtues it needs a content pro decide, but it is fair to assume tl] 
vocative of emotional responses; it needs to be of those now headed for business 


} 


turned into modes of appealing to t learner trial positions will reconsider their 


by means of suggestion. n i needs h Vv are faced with the chance to 
motivating content, F all tuition, a college degr¢ e. 
Garry C. Myers In arranging the advanced curriculum 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ] 


state board of education has wisely mad 
use f the special facilities now existing 
QUOTATIONS individual normal schools. Here in Bi L, 
MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL COLLEGES at the Normal Art School, the training will be 
THE decision by the State of Massachusetts specifically for prospective teachers and su 
to establish degree-giving courses in its nor- pervisors of art education. At Worcester and 


7 


mal schools is a forward-looking step of the Bridgewater it will be for teachers in el 
first importance. It should be followed, per mentary and junior and senior high schools; 
haps not at once but eventually, by a percep- at Salem, for teachers of commercial subjects, 
tible lifting of the standards of publie instrue- and at Framingham for teachers and super 
tion in Massachusetts, and it will certainly visors of household arts. is to be hoped 
have the almost immediate effect of inecreas- that the experiment will be attended with sue 
ing materially the available supply of well- cess. Likewise it is to be hoped—and this 
trained teachers. While there is no indication perhaps is most important of all—that thos« 
that a degree from one of these enlarged and young people of Massachusetts who receiv 
improved normal schools will be required of | the benefit of this new and costly training 

candidates for teaching places in the state, consider it their bounden duty to spend not 
it is inevitable that those who possess that a few of their working years in the educational 
degree will hold a certain advantage over their service of this Commonwealth.—The Boston 


less fortunate fellows. School superinten- Transcript. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


NTERPRETING ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOL IN 
TERMS OF INTELLIGENCE 


no tr 


ove reoming 
thool; and the 


s¢ 


es that the teachers must frequently 


in their resentment. At least be higher. 
in interpret In order to interpret 
class in ment in terms of int 


tests alone can be shown. hi age standards for 

intelligence tests lligence tests 
given school system, the possible to obtain 
| or schoo may subject 
ial or racial eld educational quo 


the soci: 
co-workers in telligence 
quotient to 


Terman and his quotients 
the Stanford-Binet 
ligence is affected 


elr work witl Tests have ligence t] 
onvincingly shown that inte will vield the achieven 
ocial status and race. Proctor has shown lls process: 
ar results by means of group tests. The intelligence quoti 
her journal’ found quotient of .90 in 


differences in intelligence of reading. Using the 
students different divisor, we obtain 

Since the population in any arithmetie of 1.00, 
tends to separate its lf ac- Such Aa me t] od nas be 


is obvious that dif ing the achi 
1 


in an article to an 


an 


to 


it ng 


be found user 
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method was used by the writer in making edu- 
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re rt Lv g ! Ss t t ests in Arithmeti« The median age I eac! 

between t ing and 1 pupils class is o show! Table Il. shows the ix 

‘ the prin e can be used in com- telligence and educational quotients for each 

r the nhlieve!r nts of d fferent classes ( ss obtained as ind cated above. Tablk IT] 

same grade by using grade standards in shows the achievement quotients for each class 
gence and educational tests Thus, the 


ore of a class divided by 


» Q ‘ y ; not te fay P 
rields the class 1.Q.; and tcl , Quote Each Class 
ore in arithmetic divided 

} Reading Arithmet 
ds the educational quo- 
. , ; Clage Pat Comopre- rin. newer 
The F Q. divided bv the 1.Q. 1a Rate mp! Prin Answer 
ieee hension ciple 
yields the achievement quotient (A.Q.) This _— . 7 
O4 69 104 120 
: ‘ 3 KO KO 135 14 
al surveys during the school vear 1920 RO 66 68 SS 


The meth: 


If., and ITI. 


(lass Age 
11-7 
11-5 
10-9 
11-1 
11-7 
11-7 
ras 
Intelli- 
iss gence 
104 
at) 
Qs 
SS 
SO 
71 
ible I. sl 


asses be 


id is 


Age and Median Scores in Intel- 


lustrated in Tables 2. D 123 16 SY SZ 
I SS 77 103 120 
I 121 S9 132 138 


As has already been suggested, there is a 
certain amount of error in calculating intelli 
gence quotients and educational quotients by 
holsteath, using grade instead of age standards. For 
example, the I.Q. of Class A by this method 


: i Rate nee Prir Ay is 104 while the L.Q. of Class C is 95. How- 
gence ne! ciple swer ever, the median age of Class A is 11 years 
a and 7 months while the median age of Class 

SI S7 14 10 12 C is 10 years and 9 months. If age standards 

a a “ rs = were used, Class C would have about the same 

69 Os 1 13 7 I.Q. as Class A. This suggests the desira 

Os 67 I 1S ~ bility of showing the median ages for each 

oe | 18 | 1D gir” class as is done in Table I. The other classes 

are more nearly of the same age so that the 

TABLE II error due to this cause is small. The advan- 

ce Quotient and Educational tage of interpreting school achievements by 


Rate 


c nmging to a 
school system in eacl 
Haggerty Intelligence 
Silent Reading Tests 


for Each Class the method suggested above will be seen by 


studying the scores made by Class F. Table 


ae navthenete I. shows that the point scores in intelligence 
vom- Prin- and in reading and arithmetic are below stan- 
prehe iple Answer m1 | 
si dard; Table II. shows that the I.Q. and the 
E.Q.’s are also below standard; Table III. 
7 12 124 , . ’ . ; . 
= , aps shows that the A.Q.’s of this class are higher 


65 S4 than those of the other classes. A supervisor 


: 4 “ armed with such facts would affect the morale 
67 SS 103 . : ° , . 
63 4 oR of a teacher far differently from the supervisor 
' in our first illustration. The teacher of a dul 
median for each of six class is enabled to compete on equal terms wit! 


fifth grad n an Idaho the teacher of a bright class. 
of the following tests: I. N. Mapsen 
Examination, Monroe LEWISTON STATE NorMAL ScuHoo 


and Monroe Reasoning LEWISTON, ID 








